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Hadn't the air attack on January 16 been only a nuisance raid? So they thought . . .
Meanwhile the first planes of the enemy formations had reached the city. There was a tremendous, crashing, thundering roar, as if the earth itself were splitting into a thousand pieces. No one who lived through that horrible moment will ever forget it. And no such person would be able to say, from his own recollections, whether it lasted only seconds or hours on end. Eight hundred thousand human beings, paralyzed with fright or instantaneously annihilated, witnessed this modern inferno.
On the Loschwitz heights, too, the inferno had its effect. The lights went out, the window panes were shattered, the furniture in the little house was knocked over.
Margarete and Anni had pulled Hauptmann out of bed. They helped him get into his trousers, his jacket and coat. Still drunk with sleep, the old man did not understand for quite a while what was going on. The three of them sat silently in the cold air raid shelter in the basement until the grey dawn came.
Meanwhile, the incandescent tidal wave of fire and dense smoke had inundated the central part of Dresden. From Blasewhz to Lobtau thousands of fountains of red, violet, yellow, black-brown, greenish-white, shimmering-blue, opalescent flames shot up and soon ran together. The heavens, previously cloudless, were suddenly blotted out with the strangest shapes, formed from the fiery vapors and smoke, blown along as if by a storm wind; and out of them what seemed to be flashes of lightning gleamed again and again. And a strange singing filled the air, such as had never been heard before, the result of the tremendous suction. A conflagration of this magnitude had never been known before.
In the early light of morning Hauptmann tottered back to bed through the broken glass and other debris of the cottage in the park. He was stiff and silent, his face as rigid as a mask. For a few moments he had looked at the morning sky, irridescent in the reflected glow of the thousands of fires, and had seen the billowing clouds of smoke from the raging conflagration. The rain of ash had formed a greyish deposit on his face, unshaven and worn from the sleepless night. He still had no clear concept of the extent of the destruction.
Sleep—if he could only sleep. He yearned to return to the comfort of his own personal dream-world, from which he had been roused so abruptly. But sleep did not come. The agitation of his flight to shelter, the odor of smoke, and the coldness of the windowless room soon drove the old man out of bed again.
He went out into the park. The sight of the sea of flames below him in the valley and extending to the far horizon was beyond his comprehension. "My Dresden, my jewel," Hauptmann stammered, horrified, and tears formed in his large old eyes.
He was no longer aware of the filthy drizzle of rain and ashes. He had braced his back firmly against a tree so as not to fall over from agitation and weakness. His slouch hat was pulled far down over his face.